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SOME WOMEN OF PINERO'S. 

BY WILLIAM H. EIDEING. 



Mr. Pinsro gives the predominant place in nearly all of his 
serious plays to women, and though he often uses the foibles 
of minor characters as "comic relief," his protagonists always 
uphold the subtlety of the sex and emphasize its tragedy. They 
dominate those who surround them, and in disaster they compel 
our compassion though they may not evoke our approval. 

It is apparent to all who read or see his plays that to him a 
sexless world would be a world without drama, and therefore a 
dull world. The problems of the sexual relationship absorb 
him, and judicial and unpartisan as his intention towards both 
may be, it is nevertheless discernible that at heart he is more 
of an apologist than an arbiter where women are concerned. 
He deserves far more thanks than he receives from those of his 
feminine critics who regard him with no more friendliness than 
the impaled wasp feels for the professor scrutinizing it through 
a magnifying glass. 

His attitude towards the sex is never wanting in respect or in 
the deference of fine chivalry. He does not satirize, or patronize, 
or condescend : women are to him in these serious plays the 
chief sufferers in the tangle of human life; and, in the hackneyed 
phrase of the day, it is they who "pay" a disproportionate 
penalty through their bodies and through their souls for de- 
linquencies and misfortunes not wholly of their own creation. 

We have but to look at the plays themselves for illustrations 
of his position, and in them may be found sufficient evidence 
that his intention is not to gibe or to parodize, as Mr. Bernard 
Shaw does, with the eyes of the peeping satyr who surprises the 
nymph in the bath, but to measure fairly and to insist that what 
is condoned in a man shall not be condemned in a woman. 
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Mrs. Ebbsmith I pass, for she seems to me to be one of the 
least convincing of all his characters and the play the least 
satisfying of his mature work. His plot blows in the wind, 
and his people are elusive and dubious, the puppets of a 
good artificer rather than the breathing and consistent figures 
he usually creates for us. At the end one feels that he has 
done less than he expected to do, and that he must be as unsatis- 
fied as his audience is when it puts the book down after reading 
it, or hurries out of the theatre when the curtain falls. 

We all know Paula, the second Mrs. Tanqueray; and it is 
probably superfluous to do more than mention a character who 
has been discussed so much, and who, at least once a year, 
revisits the stage. Without disparaging the play itself, I be- 
lieve that it endures as it does because Mr. Pinero found in Mrs. 
Campbell the one woman who could fit the part and be it. 

Paula's doom is foreseen as soon as we hear of her, and we 
know equally well that she must drag her husband down with 
her as she sinks. There is no lottery in such a marriage as 
theirs. There can be but one end to it, and that tragical. 
" She is a young woman of about twenty-seven ; beautiful, 
fresh, innocent-looking." So the author describes her in the 
stage directions when she first appears, just after the little 
farewell dinner Tanqueray has been giving to his friends in his 
chambers — a scene which is sombre with the presage of what is 
to come and as fateful as the knocking at the gate in " Macbeth." 
But the innocence is counterfeit and the freshness the freshness 
of a callous heart. Tanqueray's infatuation for her does not 
justify itself. He has lost in his first wife a bride of ice, and 
he espouses, in the second, one whom he expects to be a bride of 
fire. But her fire does not burn clearly: it is fitful and smoky, 
and all his patience and coaxing are insufficient to produce the 
steady glow he has hoped for; the end is ashes. He is not im- 
pelled by the recklessness of youth. His spirit is temperate, his 
conduct deliberate. His folly is the fruit of his philosophy, and 
his philosophy a snare, though it at least prefers justice to con- 
vention and prudence, and claims the same indulgence for a 
woman as for a man. 

As for Paula, she is never more than lukewarm. Under va- 
rious aliases she has been the mistress of other men's establish- 
ments; but she is not reaching out her arms for salvation, and 
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she offers him a loophole from his thraldom after handing him 
a letter which she had intended to post and which he burns 
unread — a letter confessing to one intimacy which the gossip 
of the town has not communicated to him : 

" Read it through after I have gone, and then — read it again and 
turn the matter over in your mind finally. And if, even at the very 
last moment, you feel you — oughtn't to go to church with me, send a 
message to Pont Street, any time before eleven to-morrow, telling me 
that you are afraid, and I — I'll take the blow." 

That shows that Paula, according to the English phrase, is 
not altogether " a bad sort." But we are not certain that her 
willingness to relinquish him may not be accounted for by the 
tepidity of her own desire to possess him. She does not recog- 
nize any sacrifice on his part in marrying her; and, later on, 
when they have retired to the Surrey hills, she never thinks 
of repaying him by abnegation and devotion. She is vain, rest- 
less, petulant, unstable, arrogant and jealous. The peace of the 
country disquiets her; and, instead of being all in all to each 
other in their hermitage as they expected to be, they find their 
yoke galling. The neighbors will not call on her, and that stings 
her, though one is obliged to ask how she or he, being sane, could 
look for social acceptance. She complains to him : 

"You'll kill me with this life. What is my existence Sunday to 
Saturday? In the morning a drive down to the village with the groom 
to give my orders to the tradespeople. At lunch you and Ellean" — 
Ellean is his daughter by his first wife. " In the afternoon a novel, 
the newspaper: if fine another drive — if fine! Tea — and you and 
Ellean. Then two hours of dusk — then dinner — you and Ellean. Then 
a game of oeeique, you and I, while Ellean reads a religious book in 
a dull cover. Then a yawn from me, another from you, a sigh from 
Ellean; three figures suddenly rise — ' Good night, good night, good 
night!' (Imitating a kiss) 'God bless you, ah!' . . . And so we shall 
go on here, year in and year out, until the sap is run out, and we are 
stale and dry and withered from sheer, solitary respectability. . . . 
Upon my word, I wonder we didn't see that we should have been far 
happier if we'd gone in for the devil-may-care, cafe-living sort of life 
in town! After all, I have a set, and you might have joined it. It's 
true I did want — dearly, dearly — to be a married woman, but where's 
the pride in being a married woman among married women who are- 
married! If — (Seeing that his head has sunk into his hands) Au- 
brey! My dear boy! You're not — crying!" 

She is moved only for a moment, and, defying him, she in- 
vites to the house to break its monotony an old associate of hers, 
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who has married a degenerate sprig of patrician society, and 
whose skirts are as smirched as her own. Vulgar and illiterate, 
this lady declares after a few days : " Dodo [her husband] and-me 
both consider you make a first-class hostess, but then you've had 
such practice, haven't you, dear?" — which, again to make use 
of the current English of the English, is " a nasty one." 

They afford nothing more than a temporary diversion for her, 
and she is soon eager to be rid of them, even intimating to them 
that they are no longer welcome. Aubrey's love is not enough 
for her, and we feel sure that if the neighbors recognized her 
she would scorn their attentions. The greatest of her avowed 
grievances is that Ellean dislikes her; but, if the girl's confidence 
and affection could be won, they would not be prized. Of that, 
too, we are sure. Her unhappiness is of her own making, and 
there is no remedy but the one that in desperation she takes 
when she finds in Ellean's lover a former paramour of her own. 
Nothing in her life becomes her better than her leaving it; for, 
before she kills herself, she insists on being honest enough to 
her husband, cost what it may, and against all the pleadings and 
threats of her accomplice, to inform him of the tragic coincidence 
on which the curtain falls. An uncompromising individualist, 
she has that much courage, and not wholly despicable is the 
strength of her impenitence, which never softens, we infer, until 
she sees in the final complication the overwhelming disaster she 
has brought on him in his foolhardy experiment. 

How does Mr. Pinero expect us to feel about her? I fear 
there are many who are not so lenient as he is. 

As with Paula in " The Second Mrs. Tanqueray," it is easy 
to guess what Iris will come to in the play which bears her 
name; but the interest of the spectator dwells less on the 
issue than on the ingenious analyses by which Mr. Pinero de- 
velops the character. The plots of his serious work are in an 
unusual and praiseworthy degree simple and logical; rarely 
does he depend for effect on those marvellous coincidences 
which from long usage the average audience accepts without 
feeling any strain on its abundant credulity. In " Iris " he 
states nothing we cannot believe in, except one situation; and, 
if that play is not produced as often as the other, the probable 
reason is in the difficulty of finding an adequate representative 
for the principal part. Iris has never been impersonated as she 
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should be; and, as the play, like all the best of Mr. Pinero's, 
is more than ephemeral, it may yet be recovered from the shelf 
on which it bides its time until the right actress is born for it 

We receive the author's conception of the part, physically, 
from those italicized directions in the printed play which seem 
so pleasantly confidential. " She is a beautiful woman, with a 
soft, appealing voice and movements instinct with simple grace 
and dignity. Her manner is characterized by a repose amounting 
to languor." A widow at twenty-one, she is hampered by the 
terms of her deceased husband's will, which deprives her of its 
benefits if she remarries; and, at the opening of the play, she 
is dallying with a penniless young man — in love with him — 
but unable to decide that she has the strength to exchange for 
liberty and poverty the gilded cage in which she is imprisoned. 
A sort of drawing-room Cleopatra, " a honey pot," as John 
Knox called Mary Queen of Scots; she fascinates men and 
women alike by her gentleness, her generosity and her sweet- 
ness. At least three men are in pursuit of her — the pathetic little 
Croker Harrington, whose passion is hopeless, but whose devo- 
tion is doglike ; a millionaire, Frederic Maldonado, and Laurence 
Trenwith, the youth whose ineligibility lies solely in his im- 
pecuniosity. Iris, foolish in many ways, extravagant in her 
habits, dependent on luxuries, cannot resign herself to the little 
he can offer her, nor will she surrender him. Unwilling to 
sacrifice her legacy, she strains the respect of her friends by al- 
lowing him to be in constant attendance on her. 

That he may be always near, she, heedless of scandal, offers to 
support him, seeing no impropriety in her suggestion, and is 
surprised when he declines. Against her temptation his manhood 
asserts itself, and he tears himself away to wrestle with the 
future in Western America. She loves him and him only. Is 
that not an answer to every cry of prudence, and to every re- 
minder of convention? Simple as a spoiled child, always petted 
and always humored, she is as unable to believe that the com- 
plaisant world can ever be so unamiable as to thwart anything 
she has set her heart on. 

On the eve of Trenwith's departure for a ranch in British 
Columbia, and while Iris is shivering at the thought of hardships 
too severe for her endurance, news comes that a defaulting 
trustee has dissipated her fortune, and Maldonado, who has 
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been dogging her about the Italian Lakes, finds his own 
advantage in her reverses. Jealous and inflamed by her 
preference for Trenwith, he no longer offers her marriage, but 
conspires for a better revenge through entrapping her into the 
unsanctioned relationship. He has always been generous and is 
immeasurably opulent — a master financier. Trenwith has im- 
plored her to accompany him at the eleventh hour, but she has 
refused because before she gives herself to him she must prove 
to him that adversity is a source of strength to her: 

" After I have shown to you that there are other, better and deeper 
qualities in my nature than you have suspected, then I'll join you, 
Laurie. . . . Come to me then as if you had never known me — or known 
me but a little. Let us then learn each other, as it were, afresh. Raise 
up barriers between us for the delight of breaking them down. . . . 
So that when you come to marry me you may marry one who is a 
stranger to you." 

Meanwhile, Mephistopheles is skulking near in the shape of the 
full-blooded Maldonado, who is no Tanqueray, but the creature 
of a passion that drives him before it like a fugitive before a 
prairie-fire. She thinks she is reformed and is resigned to what 
is before her — a few years of transit from pension to pension in 
France, England or Italy, till Laurence comes back for her. 
Maldonado appears to approve of her course, to admire her 
courage, but he forces on her, against her intuitions, a book 
of blank cheques on his bank which will be honored whenever 
they are presented. She tosses the book aside, afraid of the 
temptation; but no sooner is he gone than she, is appealed to 
for help by another victim of the absconding attorney. To grant 
it out of her own purse is impossible, and also impossible to her 
is the refusal of succor to a friend in distress. What is wanted 
she gives — and signs a cheque for the amount. Her doom is 
sealed from this moment. Forsaken by all but Croker Harring- 
ton, himself penniless, she gradually sinks into the poverty which 
Maldonado has designed for her, with such confidence in her 
ultimate surrender that he has a smart apartment in the West 
End furnished for her before she succumbs : 

"At last [this is to Laurence when he returns, and she describes her 
vicissitudes] my devices for keeping my head above water were ex- 
hausted. I had even contrived to pledge the tiny income remaining 
from the wreck of my affairs, and I was without a shilling — absolute- 
ly without a shilling — my clothes nearly falling off me, my shoes in 
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holes! I was in London again by that time; it was as if I had come 
home for the finish. The horrors of it! The back room in the narrow, 
grimy street; the regular shameful visit to the pawnbroker's; the list- 
less mechanical stroll out in the dusk for air and exercise. . . . And 
one evening — he was continually tracing me and dogging my steps — 
one evening I met him and let him walk beside me; and — he handed 
me the key of this flat. They were waiting me — these pretty rooms; 
they had been kept prepared for me for months. That was my deepest 
disgrace — that he should be so certain I should find my way here." 

During his absence her heart and her thoughts have been faith- 
ful to Laurence, while to Maldonado she is but an apathetic 
slave, sullen in her captivity. He is as much a captive to her 
as she is to him, and, stung by her indifference to him, is willing 
to surrender all — his position, his life in England — to marry 
her if she will give him the affection he craves : 

"I love you. I love you more than ever, my dear. What's in you? 
You're extraordinary. By the common rule of life I ought to be chafing 
to be rid of you. . . . But it is not so. I say it's wonderful, consider- 
ing what is behind us, that we should do as we do — I again entreating 
you, as I did two years back, for a soft word, a spark of warmth, just 
a little tenderness." 

It is while she is dwelling on Maldonado's last appeal that 
Laurence returns, and to him she tells her story, thinking with 
infantile ingenuousness that he will understand it and pity her 
for it and take her back to him. She is penitent, and it is in- 
credible to her that she cannot be forgiven. Her mind jvorks 
like that of a culprit child, who believes that tears should wash 
out every sin. But Laurence is speechless in his horror. " I'm 
sorry — I'm sorry — I'm sorry !" is all he can say, as with a droop- 
ing head he leaves her forever. 

What can she do then but accept Maldonado's offer? But she 
has delayed too long. He has been spying during Laurence's 
visit, and he bursts in upon her in a murderous rage. He points 
to the door, and she is bewildered. Must she go now — at once — 
to-night? She seems to think that now Maldonado will be as 
forbearing as she expected Laurence to be. Surely he will not 
turn her into the streets — surely not. He thanks God that his 
rage has restricted itself to wrecking the furniture. " I've no 
ambition to figure in the dock. Only I must be careful in the 
future. The risk is too deadly. Go ! Drift back to the condition 
in which I found you some months ago." And as Iris staggers 
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out she still holds our sympathies, and without knowing why we 
repeat the last words of Laurence, " I'm sorry, — sorry 1" 

That susceptibility in Mr. Pinero which indulges and extenu- 
ates the sex, and as if by an unconscious muscular response to 
a mental inclination disturbs the balance of the scales, is more 
open to impeachment in " The Benefit of the Doubt " than in 
the other plays. Here we have Theophila, the young wife of a 
dour and priggish Scotsman, Fraser of Locheen, an awful 
example of the Highlander in modern society, as he may be 
found in and out of London, who insists on wearing kilts when 
they are no more appropriate than the Roman toga would be on 
an Italian, or a suit of chain-mail on an Englishman in a 
drawing-room. Theo thus complains to him: 

" * Four or five months of Duncan and Hamish and their pipes ! To and 
fro on the terrace, for a whole hour in the morning, those pipes ! To and 
fro, up and down, all round the house, in the afternoon, those pipes! 
At dinner, from the trout to the banana, those pipes! And then the 
notion of your persistently dining in a kilt! A Highland costume on 
the moors — yes; but in the lamp-light — at dinner — ' 

" Fraser. ' It is my dress ; I don't vary it.' 

" Theophila. ' Think of it ! A man and woman dining tete-a-tete for 
months and months; the woman hypped, weary; the novelty of her 
new clothes gradually wearing off; she feeling she is getting lean 
and plain with it all, salt-cellary about the shoulders, drawn and 
hideous — (staring before her, her eyes dilating) — and every blessed night 
the man in a magnificent evening kilt!' 

" Fraser. ' Surely that too was " great fun " for a time V 

" Theophila. ' It might have been if you had the smallest sense of 
humor, Alec; but one soon tires of laughing alone. No, there was never 
any fun in that kilt. It got on my nerves from the beginning — the 
solemn, stupid stateliness of it. Girls are subject to creeps and crawls; 
I grew at last to positively dread joining you in the hall of an evening, 
to be frightened at giving you my arm to go in to dinner — the simple 
sound of the rustling of my skirt against that petticoat of yours made 
the chairs, everything, dance. At those moments old Duncan and his 
boy Hamish seemed to be blowing into the blood-vessels of my head. 
And during dinner even the table wouldn't help me; I was weak, 
hysterical — I declare to goodness I could always see through the thick- 
ness of the board — see two knees!'" 

Theo must have known about the kilts and the pedantic char- 
acter of their wearer from the beginning. His position is a 
higher one than that of her family, who are social stragglers, 
and she, a flirt, has been one of a triple alliance of girls called, 
from their intimacy in frolics, "The Three Musketeers." 
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Finding him obstinate, she goes for sympathy to John Ailing- 
ham, and is so imprudent with him that his wife, a jealous vixen, 
sues for separation in the Divorce Court, where the judge, de- 
scribing her . behavior as " hardly characteristic of a woman 
who is properly watchful of her own and her husband's honor," 
gives Theo the " benefit of the doubt." Through all the ordeal 
Fraser stands by her, solemnly and frigidly, not without some 
shock to his own faith, and a wound for which he does not 
reproach her, though it reveals itself in an increasing cold- 
ness towards her. After the disgraceful publicity she has 
brought on him she might, one thinks, allow him to decide as 
to the best course for their immediate future. But, though 
she prettily and ardently pleads her penitence, it is as one drop 
of syrup in the brimming glass of the wormwood which she 
administers in the long tirade we have quoted against the kilts 
and the pipes. She pictures to him a to-morrow of happiness 
framed to accommodate all her own preferences and whims, a 
bagpipeless and kiltless serenity in which she shall have her own 
way, as she has always had it from childhood. Her penitence 
and cajolery include no concession to him, but are succeeded 
by an arrogant insistence on the things she wants to do, whether 
they accord with his judgment or not. His plan is to go into 
seclusion abroad for a period. She will not hear of it: 

"We've got to sit tight here in town; we've got to do it to win back 
my good name. Of course we shall be asked nowhere, but we must be 
seen about together, you and I, wherever it is possible for us to squeeze 
ourselves. There's the Opera; we can subscribe for a box on the ground 
tier — the stalls can't help picking you out there. And there we must 
sit, laughing and talking, Alec, and convince people that we're a happy 
couple, and that you believe in me implicitly. And when the Season's 
done with, then Locheen; we must have Locheen crowded with the best 
we can lay hands on — many that wouldn't touch me with the tongs 
at this moment will be glad of a cheap week or two at Locheen in 
the autumn. And we must let 'em all see that I'm a rattling good 
indoor as well as outdoor wife, and that you're frightfully devoted to 
me, and that what she charged me with — well, simply couldn't have 
been. And afterwards they'll go back to town and chatter, and in 
the end the thing will blow over, and — and — Oh, but to go abroad 
now! Alec, dear old boy, how could you dream of cutting and running 
nowt" 

He insists on the Continent, however, and in her rebellion 
she leaves the house and seeks Jack Allingham in his country 
cottage to say good-by to him before hiding herself she knows not 
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where. There her family and Fraser follow her in hot haste, 
and there she is discovered by the nagging Mrs. Allingham also 
and betrayed into a proposal that Jack shall run away with her. 
Mrs. Allingham condones the past, and punishes Jack enough 
by ransoming him for a future in which there can be no doubt 
that she will be the same as she has always been — a restless and 
unbalanced woman, a weathercock of passion, who loves and 
hates fitfully, and veers between abject contrition and paroxysms 
of rage and denunciation. Among Theo's relations and partisans 
are the Bishop of St. Olpherts and his wife, and they take 
her home to the episcopal palace with them, the inference being 
that under their protection she will elude censure and in the 
end return to her husband. 

Through all the later scenes she appears as a martyr, 
and Mr. Pinero plainly wishes to divert all sympathy to 
her, despite her folly and the shame it has brought to 
Fraser. He is cold and unlovable — in the commonest sense 
of the word pragmatic. Another and more ardent and mag- 
nanimous husband might have been more generous with her, 
sworn to an unshaken faith in her, laughed at her escapade 
with an easy sense of humor and promised never to wear kilts 
any more. But the average man would have been as sore and 
quite as severe as Fraser was, expecting some docility in her and 
some compliance with his wishes as a condition of reconciliation. 
Mr. Pinero does all he can to make Fraser odious, but the Lord 
of Locheen, prig as he is, dry and mirthless as he is, remains 
a gentleman, who has chosen a wife too frisky for him.. Mr. 
Pinero is a " hanging judge " for him, and reminds us of the 
magistrate in the Aberdeen court who could not control his de- 
light as the evidence against the prisoner at the bar became 
more and more damning. "Peet it doon, Mr. Clerk, peet it 
doon!" the Scotch magistrate gleefully cried at points in the 
testimony which fastened the guilt on the prisoner, to whom 
he would turn with a shake of the head: "Ah, ma ma'an, we're 
getting a fine case against you, ma ma'an." 

Mr. Pinero is obsessed by Theo, and obviously intends that, 
absolved by the Bishop, she shall return to poor Fraser as wayward 
and as self-willed as ever, and that he, crushed to the earth and 
broken in spirit by his tyrannical spouse, shall discard his kilts 
and banish Duncan and Hamish forever. 
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Mr. Pinero takes our breath away in amazement by his pro- 
digious cleverness in epitomizing situations and characters. All 
that happens in " The Benefit of the Doubt " occurs between one 
afternoon and the next, and within that time we are familiarized 
with twelve people, who remain with us substantially, definitely 
and vividly as old friends and acquaintances. 

Good as " The Benefit of the Doubt " is, it is probable that 
endorsement would not be lacking for a declaration that " The 
Gay Lord Quex " is Mr. Pinero's masterpiece. In that play also 
the period of action does not extend beyond twenty-four hours, 
and in that period all the people in it are presented with such 
perspicacity that before the end we know them through and 
through. In it the frivolity, the vanities, the insincerity and the 
indecencies of fashionable London are faithfully woven into the 
story of two wills striving for supremacy with so much ingenious, 
witty and unexpected strategy that the spectator follows it with 
consuming curiosity and suspense as to the issue, though the com- 
batants are only a rakish marquis and a pert Cockney girl. 
No dramatist ever achieved more in the art of enucleation than 
Mr. Pinero has done in this play, which never for a moment 
drifts into irrelevancy or flags in its engrossing intensity. One 
can imagine the author polishing it over and over again, remov- 
ing every excrescence, cutting it like a lapidary, turning it 
over from every point of view, and, with tireless endeavor for 
perfection, withholding it until every facet irradiates light, and 
he reaches the limits of his capacity for improving it. 

Sophy Fullgarney is not a lady, except in the significance the 
word acquires by the emphasis of italics or the addition of quota- 
tion marks. Lord Quex describes her in his rage as " a low spy ; 
an impudent, barefaced liar; a common kitchen cat who wrig- 
gles into the best room, gets herself fondled and then spits." But 
that is only because she thwarts him, and later his admiration for 
her is confessed in a handsome apology. When she spies and 
lies, which she does unblushingly, it is to protect her foster- 
sister. When she scratches, her claws, sharp as they are, do not 
inflict an adequate punishment. She will rather sacrifice herself 
than the object of her adoration. Her affection is boundless ; her 
fealty irreversible and irreducible; her resources are equal to 
all the astuteness and ingenuity of her far better educated and 
much cooler headed adversary. Yet she is nothing more than a 
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common Cockney girl, pure in an impure atmosphere; sharp- 
tongued, but true-hearted; sophisticated in knowledge and alert 
in the arts of intrigue; no paragon of modesty, though militantly 
and impregnably chaste. How artful she is as she thrusts and 
parries with Quex when she seeks to betray him into a flirta- 
tious indiscretion, in order that she may expose his character 
to her foster-sister! 

The little manicurist is the most amusing of all Mr. Pinero's 
women, and is worth more than all the Theos ever born. She 
alone among those we have mentioned has in her the making 
of a normal and satisfying wife to any man chosen from her 
own class; and, as her betrothed is a practitioner of the allied 
art of palmistry, in what American newspapers call the "most 
fashionable and exclusive circles," and on a Social and profes- 
sional level with her, we are assured for once that matrimony 
will not be failure. 

In the latest of all Mr. Pinero's plays, " His House in Order," 
the husband is not unlike Eraser of Locheen, and is held up to 
reprobation because, prim and methodical himself, he complains 
of such shortcomings as his wife's untidiness instead of accept- 
ing her as she is — venial in her faults, sterling in her merits. 
That is what he should have done; and it is what any unwashed 
and uncombed philosopher, not to speak of a real hero, would 
do spontaneously. But a neat and precise man of conventional 
habits strung to a woman who is careless of her appearance — 
who takes her dogs to bed with her! There we are sure to have 
trouble! An average man would bear deeper wounds with less 
irritation than the pricks of such a wife's loose pins. He would 
have to be a transcendentalist in abstraction, a stoic in endurance, 
and a saint in patience to keep her angelic qualities in mind 
while her dogs scratched themselves on her train and his knees, 
though better protected than Fraser's, itched under the table. 

She may be an angel, but if she litters the house with loose 
feathers; if she does not preen herself and air her wings; if, 
when she rustles herself, the dust flies from her and lodges in his 
nose and eyes, it is not to be wondered at that he secretly wishes 
that she had less of heaven in her composition and more of the 
tangible and visible virtues of a simple and efficient housewife, 

William H. Eideing. 
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